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LITERARY. 
~ LORD BYRON AND DON JUAN, 


From the Catiskill Recorder. 

“Ttis pleasant, said an eminent author, 
to see a great mind e mn poyed about trifles, for 
though it expr less, it pleases more.” ‘This 
can only be true in a limited sense; for when 
a great mind Baope from her natural eleva- 
tion and is contented to hover about in the 
lower air, we frequently see her plumage sul- 
lied with the contaminating influence of the 
objects with which she is likely to come in 
contact, instead of presenting to the eye of the 
beholder all the richness and variety with 
which she is naturally adorned. The truth of 
these remarks is strikingly exemplified in the 
work before us; for those who have read 
the works of lord Byron, when his lofty mind 
and sublime imagination spread out ail the 
profusion and richness of his fancy, can- 
not resist the conclusion that Don Juan is 
worse than a trifle. In this remark, however, 
I would not be understood to insinuate that it 
does not bear strong internal marks of a com- 
prehensive judgment, a well informed mind, 
an extensive acquaintance with man, both 
in the abstract and general, collected from ex- 
perience and observation as well as from 
books ;_a powerful imagination, and an inven- 
tive and creative fancy which have no equal 
in the present day. But his manner of treat- 
ing the subject as well as the conception of the 
story, go to prove that he has written it fora 
mere pastime, perhaps to relax his mind from 
higher and more worthy subjects of contem- 
plation, or perhaps to dissipate the reminis- 
cences of other days which fill almost every 
mind with painful reflections, but to the guilty 
especially, they recal deeds which may well 
excite the bitterest remorse—to still which, e- 
ven the hope of eternal annihilation would be 
no unwelcome feeling. 


T ert the mind from objects of painful 
reflection, or relax it from the fatigue of vig- 
orous exercise, is not only allowable but land- 

able, if society suffers nothing by it. But en 
the contrary, should it be the means of the 
smallest public injurv, the author becomes 
deeply criminal. This is true of every one. 
but more especially of the man who has been 
kindly and extensively patronized by the pub- 
lic; for in the sease that he has been patroni- 
zed, is he boufid at least not to insult their un- 
derstandings, or undermine their virtue. But 
to every reader of taste, not to say delicacy, 


Don Juan will not only excite fee elings of in-| 





dats lation, aa; repugnance ; not only repug 
nauce, but disgust; not only disgust, ‘but con 
tempt. 

It were impossible to give an analysis 0 {this 
eight Canto poem without contaminating the 
columns of this paper.  Itis enough to say 
that it was conceived in lasciviousness and 
brought forth in obscenity. Who that ever 
accompanied Childe Harold in his gioomy 
pilgrimage , Surveying with all the enthusiasm 
afmhis cold mind, and apostrophising with all 
the sublimity of an exalted conception, on the 
most beautiful and sublime scenes of nature 5 
and sentencing mankind with all the acute- 
ness ofa profound j yhilosopher, and reflecting 
with all the feeling ‘of a sage moralist—who, [ 
say, ever read that poem, that did not feci,on 
perusing the one under consideration, a pass 
ing regret that the author of the one should 
be identified with the author of the other.— 
Is it possible that he who drew the character 
of the Giaour and Corsair, could condescend 
to invent the tales of illicit at practised by 
Don Juan? Nay more—cou!d the author of 
the Hebrew Melodies, the best sacred songs 
in our language, both for poetical riahness and 
originality, pollute bis mind with such ebscene 
and abominable allusions as are the le: ding, 
and the only features which characterize the 
work before us? Whose feelings have not 
been excited to the highest tone of interest 
with his Jephtha’s daughter, that would not 
be disgusted with the Julia or Hardee of Juan ? 
But it is not with regard'to the pollution and 
prostitution of his own mind, of which we com- 
plain. ‘To effect a change there were hope 
less. 

Lord Byron is well aware of the avidity 
with which his works are reac, and he surely 


Knows, and it is a matter of dee p reg Te | that. 


ae should ever have forgot, that readers of po- 
etry are generally people of the most sz ‘oD. 
tible feeling and violent passions; and whose 
youth and inexperience are put too weak to 
guard them against the insidious eflects of in- 
delicate works of fancy. ‘The misery wiiich 
such productions produce in the bosom of ia- 
ny a happy family cannot be estimated. ‘he 
wretched consequences on many an omnia 
and lovely female, who, but for them, micht 
have diffused happiness tn the responding and 
grateful mind of an allectionate and tender 
husband, and reared up a family to usefulness, 

verhaps to honour; inst ad of sinking info the 
abyss of prostitution, or dragging outa lic of 
wretchedne ‘3s, embittered by black remor 3Cy 
ihe contempt of early friends, introducing dis- 
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eb table family » and see 
cause of bringing down 
y hairs of parents, with sorrow to tne 
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There is no e caggeration in all this. 
borne 
Va! ane tiself, in aimost every form | 
that cau cevrade the human character, Is as- 
sul 
such —_ ” 


sis a ne shi: 


uples before them, why then, in the 
name ofa!l! that is dear toa perent’s heart, will 
parents t flow their children the perusal of 
books that tend to inflame the passions, and 
supplant tie virtuous principle. 
their own exam pes ure fre Swesesid fatal prece- 
dents to thew offsprmg. Delighted with such 
works thetmse!¥es, it Ww mo iil become them'to 
debar their children trom their own enjoy- 
ment. 
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Thus much we may safely in con< ein | 
nation of Don Juan. But as a work Oi ge nius! 
itis enough to say—it is Lord Byron’s. it 
indeed contains much of the ridiculous, but 
that was s the author’s wish. Withal, however, 
there are many touches of Byroa’s most sub- 
lime pot etry interspersed th rough the 

work. it contains throughout much of the; 
richest poetical fancy, and exhibits an extent 
of geutus which no diving author can rival, or 
even ccual.  ‘Throug’ the whole of the first’! 
five © the reader's interest is awakened 
and kent ap, and even an epic ; 
tives teh. Butthe last thr 
waning In medents if 
ing. We mus 
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sand the sea, but no light being 

prihe subject, we may thank | 
‘tars, in the mean tue, and rest cou! 
Ment that we strai!l & it hereafter. 
Ve not dele ite ver, With the dril- 
ling of the nor with the battering 
Walls 
va! and made many -breadth escapes 
+ t. “al we are now no 
more imtereste Ng ia him thay any oti roman, 
un! (which is rather 
amorous t! tor he has nothing 
now dy. prot { 
whoumie vars to a 
in’ h the t int 
ling us she bad hove bine eves. which, having 
once seenin avery forlhidding physiognoimy, 
we do net care ntuch about. Yet, notwith- 
#ancine their want of niterest and tncitent 
these cautos conta lines of puetry not inferi- 
or to Byrou’s best 7 and if be would be more | 
co ucately ¢haste, we have no doubt we should 
be more pleased as well as amused with his 
pase-time productions. 
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It is. 
out by almost every o1 1e’s daily obser-| 


ig the snape of hardened iniquity. With, 
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Fromthe N. Y Ev. Post. 
THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Tn the narrative of the wreck of the British 
Frigate Alcaste, by M’Leod, the surgeon of 
that vessel, is an account of a Boa Constrictor 
of creat interest. 








“This Boa was a native of Borneo, and had 
been sent to Batavia where he was embarked. 
He was brought on board shut up in a wood- 
en crib or cage, the bars of which were suffi- 
ciently close to prevent fis escape, and it had 
a sliding door, {: ly the purpose ot admitting 
lche articles on which he was to subsist, the di- 
mensions of the crib were about four feet high, 
and about five feet square, a space suificiently 

iarge to atiow him to coil hunselif round in the 
| cage. ‘The live — for his use during the 
passage, consisting of's x goats of the ordina- 
rv size, were seut with him on board, five be- 
yng considered as a tair allowance for as many 
‘months. At an early period of the voyage 
we had an exhibition of : ee talent in the way 
of eating, whch was publicly performed on 
the quarter-deck, upon which he was brought. 
The siding door beitg opened, one of the 
}goats was thrust in, and the door of the cage 
‘shut. Phe poor goat, as if instantly aware of 
‘ali the og ar of its perilous situation, imine- 
lately began to utter the most piercing and 
‘di stressing cries, butting instinctively, at the 


saine t with is bead towards the serpent, 
defence. 
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In seli- 
; © The snake, which at first appeared scarce- 
ly fo notice the poor animal, soon began 
to stir a li tle, and, turning lis head j in the di- 
rection of the goat, it at length tixed a deadly 
and malignant eye on the trembling victim, 
Whose agony and terrer seemed to inerease 3 
for, previous to the snake’s seizing its prey, it 
shook in every limb, but still continuing its 
unavailing show of attack, by butting at the 
serpent, who now became suflicie wntly anima- 
ted to prepare for the banquet. The first op- 
eration was that of darting out his forked 
tongue, and atthe same time rearing a little 
his he ad, then sudde nly seizing the goat by 
the fure le ‘¢ with his unouth, aid thro hin 
down, he was anne d in an instant in his 
So quick, indeed, and so instan- 
taneous was the act that it was impossible for 
the eye to follow the rapid convolution of his 
elongated bedy. It was not a regular screw- 

like turn that was formed. but rese unbling rather 
a knot,one part of the body overlaying the oth- 


yc 
‘ 


, er, as if to add weight to the muscular } pressure, 


the more eifectually to crush his object. Du- 
ring this time he continued to grasp with his 
‘mouth, though it appeared an unnecessary 
precauti on, that part of the animal he had 
first seize d. The poor goat, inthe mean time, 
continued its feeble and half sitiiled cries fer 
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1825. 
some minutes, but the y soon became more 
and more faint, and at last it expired. ‘The 
snake, however, retained it for a considerable 
time In its grasp, aiter it was apparently mo- 
tionless. He then began slowly and cautious- 
ly to unfold himse!f till the e goat fell dead trom 
lis monstrous embrace, when he began to 
prepare himself for the feast. Placing his 
mouth in front of the head of the dead animal, 
he commenced by lubricating with his saliva 
that part of the goat; and then taking its muz- 
zle into his mouth, which had, aud indeed al- | 
ways has, the appearance of a raw, lacerated | 
wound, he sucked it in, as far as the horns| 
would allow. ‘These protuberances opposed | 
some little difficulty, not so much from their 
extent as from their points; however, in « 
very short time,they disappeared ; that isto say 
externally 3; but their progress was stil to be 
traced very distinctly ou the outside, threaten- 
ing every moment to protrude through th 
skin. ‘The victim had now descended as fii 
as the shoulders; and it was an astonishing 
sigiit to observe the extraordimary action o! 
the snake’s muscles when stretched to such aii 
unnatural extent—an extent which inust have 
utterly destroyed ail muscular power in any 
animal that was not, like itself, endowed with: 
very peculiar faculties ofexpansion and action 
atthe same time. When his head and neck 
presented no other appearance than that of a 
serpent’s skin, stuffed almost to bursting, still 
the workings of the muscles were evident; 
and his power of suction, as it is erroneously 
valled, unabated ; it was, in fact, the effect of 
a contractile muscular power, assisted by two 
rows of strong hooked teeth. With all this 
he must be so formed as to suspend, for a 
time, his respiration, for it is impossible to 
conceive that the process of breathing could 
be carried on, while the mouth and throat 
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boves of the anmual,) wid cecasicnaliy some 
of the hairs, seemed to compose his general 
lieces 3; and this may account for these ani- 
nals being able to retain so long without a 
supply of ‘food. He had more diificuity in 
killing a fow! than a larger animal, the former 
aha too small tor his giasp. 

‘As the ship approached the Cape of 
Good Hope, this a: limal began to droop, as 
was supposed, from the increasing coldness of 
the weather, (whic h may prob: idly have had 
its intluence,) and he refused to kill some 
owls that were offered to hin. Between the 
Cape and St. Helena, he was found dead in 
his cage; and on dissection, the coats of his 
stomach were discovered to be excoriated and 
periorated by worms. Nothing remained of 
the goat except one of the horns, every other 
part being dissolved.” 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


** The vital air 

Pervades the swarming seas and heaving earths, 

W here teeming nature breeds her myriad births, 

Filis the fine lungs of ail that breathe or bud, 

Wa.ws the new lea t, and dyes the gushing ’blood. 

With life’s first spark inspires the organic fl mie, 

And, as it wastes, renews the subtle flame.” 

Darwiy, 

The atinosphere is that light, transparent, 
indispensible fluid which entirely, surrounds 
our world, probably to the height of abont for- 
ty-five miles, touching its surface in every part, 
and ever accompanying it in its varicus revo- 
lutions. Its transparency is doubtleas one 
cause of the general ignorance of its prop- 
erties, and the want of curiosity concerning 
its nature—-a property, however, essential 
to our very extstence. Its particles are 
in pe rpetual motion, although, neither the 





were so completely stufied and expanded by | 
the body ofthe goat,and the lungs themselves. 
(admitting the trachea to be ever so hard) 
compressed, as they must have been, by its’ 
passage downwar ds. 


“ The whole operation ef completely gor- 


ging the goat, occupied about two hours and) 
at the end of which time’ 


twenty minutes ; 
the tumefaction was confined to the middle 
part of his body, or stomach, the superior parts 
which had been so much distended, having 
resumed their natural dimensions, He now 
coiled himself up again, and laid quietly in 

his usual torpid state for about three weeks or 
a month, when, bis last meal appearing to be 
completely digested and dissolved, he was 
presented with another goat, which he devour- 


ed with equal facility. 


trition, for a small quantity of calcareous mat- 
er, (and that perhaps, a teath part of the 


it would appear that 


alinost all he swallows is converted into nu-| are further condensed into water, which h, at 


— divine pleasure, descends in rain, hail and 


desolating whirlwind, nor violent gales, 
the gentle wind, nor softest zephyr, is 
felttomove, ‘The warmest apartment has its 


currents of air, which happily the studious 
care of the valetudinarian cannot prevent ; 


| but it is its more enlarged operations which 


we now propose to contemplate. 

The solar rays warm the earth, and convert 
a portion ofits heatinto vapour, This vapour 
being lighter than the surrounding air, natu- 
rally ascends to that part of the atmosphere 
which is of its own density, and becomes con- 
fy eager into air, or, by some mysterious process, 
into clouds of such endless varie ty of magni. 
poet form and colour, as not unfrequently to 
afford much amusement to the juvenile behol- 
der, by the simnilitudes and resemblances he 
traces and forms in his creative imagination. 
The fleeting clouds thus wonderfully formed, 


snow ; to water, warm and fertilize the earth, 
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Tine at.nosphere is principally composed of 
oxygen aid nitrogen gases, in the proportion 
of about four parts of the latter to one of the 
former; but, it contains about a thousandth 
part of carbonic acid gas, and some other less 
MMporta rt “ ‘Phe atmosphere,” 
says aeciebrated chemist, * is a vast laborato- 
tary ia which nature operates immense gnaly- 
ses, solutions, precipitations,and combinations : 
jt isa grand receiver, in which all the attenua- 
ted and yolatilized productions of terrestrial 
bodies are received, uingled, agitated, cumbi- 
ned, and separated. Notwithstandidg this 
m.xture, atmosplieric air is sensibly the same 
with regard to its intimate qualities, wherever 


substances. 


we exainine it.’ 
fi will be obvious to every thinking niind, 
that inasmuch as God can have made nothing 


in vain, and all his works are perfect, the vari- 
ous substances W hic h compose the atn losphere 
are essential to its util lity » all d that 
Vision inust be made tor the regula 
those substances; nor can we tell which most 
to admire, the nature of Uie atinosphere, or 
the means ofits supply. ‘The uninformed 
may have occass ionally looked on m: wn of 
the unfruitfal plants of { the vegetable | kingdom 


ample pro- 
supply 


aS comparatively useless, or at least, as mere-| 


ly oruamental: it is very interesting, however, 
to find that every tree, every plant, lias its 
duty to perform, and (though silently ) is efiect- 
ing its Creator's work, by giving out during 


4 


the day, a portion of oxygen to iningle with 
the mitrogen which we eunt at every 


Vag. 


respira- 
tion.—Lond. Ban. 
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CLiOIC , Ok A Wirk. 
—-—- tovk his stand 
Upon a widow's jointure land. Shaksp. 


Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair. 
Byven. 
in the increasing 
i modern fair, 
ists amone geutiemen after 
and imaidens have nota 
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sweetueaurts % 


less tenable excuse for makine sure ofa full 
purse, since an enpty head is very likely to 
ACCOIIPANY it. 


T ruccent, and somewhat home- 

obliy nd to relinguish the idea 

ether, ¢ defer it to a late pe- 

it is justly considered a bazard- 

Ot!s a rc nture to mary 
a | 


‘ on 
y | oe 
ne pearly Pp 


‘? 
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. S ewes {gs } 
bred brgail, LECIS 


hore 


oF marriliave aitog 


riod, because 
vy, on the score of sup- 
porting the expen: modern living. But 
this ie idea shail have a separate chapter. 

The first inquiry that our young men make 
now, when a wowau is proposed for a wile, is. 
“os 8he rich >” And for variety, or a salvo. 
“Tsshe handsome?’ Leta husband die, anc 
leave a rich widow, or a Fich heiress drop inte 
the market; and bless us! how the beaux] s 


CS ol 


days ; 


Hound like, 
In full ery, to catch her! 

If there is any shame in this state of things ; 
if sacrificing feelings, that should have their 
source in the most generous and elevated con- 
siderations, to “ beauty and booty,” is worthy 
of abhorrence ; then, methinks, the present 
veneration deserves an uneaviable share of 
* blushing honours.” 

It is not very likely I shall have much cash 
to give with my re jamie and in fact I don’t 
wantapyto give. God grant theymay have good 
seise, a wile some tippearance, unsuspected 
virtue, affectiopate hearts, midustrious habits, 
and then—why, if nobody wants to marry 


them, they sh all help toc omfort me in Iny ol ld 
age, and help to beat ‘up iny spirit when about 
to * return to bliin Wi ho gave it. 


Tam an old fashioned fellow, it ts true, but I 
recollect when | got maryied, made no ae- 
count of money 5 ‘and il f was going to marry 
again, L would look for a poor girl rather thai 
arich one. Iflhaveaw ite, a i good oue is es- 
sential to my happiness, and mches are not.— 
The Athenian General was right: “I had 
rather marry my daughter to aman, without an 
estate, than to an estate, without a man.” 


N. ¥. Amer. LAAN, 


MARRIAGE, 
Marriage is the mother of the world, and 
preserves kingdoms, and fills cities, churches, 
and heaven itself. Celibacy, like the fly in the 
heart of the apple, dwe Is in perpetual sweet- 
ness, bur sits alone, and is confined, and dies 
in singularity ; but marriage, like the useful 
bee, builds a house, and gathers sweetness from 
every flower, and labours, and unites tnto so- 
cieties and republics, and sends out colonies, 

a fiils the we orld with delicacies, and obeys 

their king, keeps order, and exercies many 
virtues,and promotes the interests of mankind; 

and itis that state of things for which God 
hath designed the present constitution of the 
world. Marriage hath in it the labours of'love, 
and the deli icacies of friendship ; ; the blessings 
of society, and the union of hi nds and hearts. 

it hath in it less of beauty, but more of safety 
thau a single life ; it is more merry and more 
sal; it is fuller of joys aud fuller of sorrows : 
it lies under more burdens, but it is supported 
by all the strength of love and c! harity, and 
these burdens are delightfal—Jeremy Taylor. 





OLD TIMES. 
Bishop Latimer’s sermons are full of infor- 
mation respe cting the state of England in his 
and in one of them he gives the follow- 
no picture of the comfort, happiness, and in- 
dustry of his father’s family. “ My father,” 





says he, “was a yeoman, and had no lands of 
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his own; only he had a farm of three or four 
pound by year, at the uttermost, and hereup- 
on he tilled so much as kept a halfa dozen 
men. He had waik for a hundred sheep, and 
my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, 
and did find the king a harness with himself 
and his horse, while he caine to the place that 
he shonid receive the king’s wages. 1 can re- 
member that I buckled his harness when he 
went to Blackheath field. He kept me to 
school, or else [ had not pene a to have 
preac hed before the ki ine’s majesty now. He 
married my sisters with five pra, 0 yy twenty 
nobles, a piece; so that he brought them up 
in godliness and fear of God. He kept bos. 
pitality for his poor neighbours, 
alms he 
of the same farm; where he that now bath: it, 
payeth sixteen pound by the vear, or mo} 
and is not able to do any thing for his prine 
for himseli, nor his « ‘hildren, nor 
of drink to the noor.”—Pere., Anerdoics 


ere 
ap issionary. 


VINDICATION OF ME DSON, 

The commiitee Wypainted bv the by 
Baptist Association, at Salem, Sept. 18, 1823, 
to take into consideration the reports which 
have been cireulated Epoctrning 
gance of Mrs. Judson’s dr: 
the result of their inquirie: hee 
the following statements : 
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az ston 


tue extrava- 
s, and to publish 
leave to raake 


In a Preps se 9g published i in this city en 
the 25th of July last the following communi- 
cation 5 euieioal and has been since transcri- 
bed into other papers : 

“Mrs. Jupson, the wife of A. Judson, a fa- 
mous missionary in the East indies, sailed 
from Boston a short time si ince, where she bad 
been, to visit her friends, and. collect MONEY 
from the pious and charitable to aid her in 
distributing the bread of life to the poor hea- 
then of Asia. 
familiar intercourse with Mrs. Judson, and to 
whom application was made for charity in her 
behalf, informs us, that the visiting dress ot 
this self-denying female missionary could not 
be valued at less than TWELVE HUS- 
PRED DOLLARS!!! The reader may be 
startied atthe mention of such an enormous 
amount laid out ina single dress wo decorate 
the person of one whose affections are protes- 
sedly set on heavenly things, and despising the 
vain and gaudy allurements of the world; it 
appeared to us incredible, till we heard Gein 
the lady some of the details. The Cashmere 
shawl was \iscagte at $000; the Leghorn flat 
at $150; lace trimming on the gown, $150}: 
cc. Jewelry would soon make up the sum, 


leaving necessary articles of clothing out of 
We hope the next edition of 


the question. 





A lady, who was in habits of 








the missionary arithmetick, will mform us 
how many infants were robbed of their inno- 
cent, if not necessary, playthings; how many 
widows had denied themselves the use of su- 
gar in tea and butter on bread; how many 
poor debtors had robbed their creditors and 
iaboured without stockings and shoes, to fur- 
nish ont this mode Tn representative of the 
mystical Babylon.” 


‘he personal friends of Mrs. Judson read 
this communicatign with surprise and sorrow, 
mingled with feeliags of just indignation.— 
iPney knew that a difference of opinion exis- 
ted as tu the reasonableness and utility of For- 


and some!eign uthissioins, but waa did net expect, that 
gave totie poor: and all this he did! 


rhe character ol a fe = le, who was labouring 
under the pressure of bodily indisposition, 


wouild be sii assulled. 
1 Ls 


The account of her visiting dress was so 
far from betug correct, that those who had 
been in her society most freques tly, concluded 
that no one iriendly to niissions would give 
credit te the representation. But in this thes 
have been disappointed. 
saw iis. 


Persons who never 
Judson,and not finding this account 
contradicted, have supposed it was true. It 
was a knowledee of this fact which led to the 
a ip speentapeel ol the aforesaid committee by 
the Boston Baptist Association. Soon after 
the pubiication of the above statement, Mr. 
i. Lincoln waited on the Editoryand request- 
ed to be introduced to the lady who was “ in 
habits oi familiar intercourse with Mrs. Judson, 
and to whoni application was made for c harity 
in her and who had informed him 
that the visetzng dress of this self-denying fe- 
male Missionary couid not be valued at ‘less 
ihan TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS. The Edi- 
tor introduced him to the gentleman who au- 
thorized the communication. This gentle- 

man referred him to his mother, as the lady 

alluded to in the above named ne wspaper.— 
Myr. Lincoin therefore 


zr. 
1¢ 77 
aT half, 


called on her, and 
was surpri ised to learn, that this lady, in 
habits of familiar inte seotires with Mrs. Jud- 


son,” had never seen her; that she had neve: 
been applied to for charity in her behalf; and 
had no personal knowledge respecting any 
item in the communication. She stated to 
Mr. Lincoln that she had received her infor- 
mation from another lady, whom she named. 
Mr. Linceln then sought an interview with 
this person, who it was said had boarded in the 
same house with Mrs. Judson, and had seen 
her rich dresses. But she declared to him, 
tat she wi never boarded in the same house, 
and had never seen Mrs. Judson or her appa- 

‘el; but had heard the statement frem a lady, 
who had received it from another lady in 
Bradford ; a small town about thirty miles 
from this city. 
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‘The Committee now state, that the articles 
of dress, of which so much has been said, were 
not purchased, either with the private proper- 
ty of Mrs. Judson, or with Missionary money ; 
but were : presented to her by different indivi- 
duals, as tokens of personal affection and res- 
pect. ‘The Cashmere Shawl, “valued at $600” 
was given to her in Englan: by the sister ofa 
distinguished friend of missions ; and we are 
assured from very respectable authority that 
it cost twenty -five dollars. “ The Leghorn 
flat, valued at $150,” was purchased at Salem ; 
and from the certain knowledge of two ladies 
concerned in the purchase, did not exceed in 
its cost, eight dollars and fifty cents. As to 
the lace trimming on the gown, stated at $150. 
a very intimate friend, at whose house Mrs. 
Judson stayed, says “she had not to my know. 
ledge, one gown that had a particle of laes 
upon it. Ifshe had, I was ignorant of it, o: 
it was so trifling that it did not make a suffi 
cient impression to be remembered.” Ws 











feel authorized to state, from the testimony o: | 


other ladies of unquestionable veracity, wh. 
visited with Mrs. Judson in different cities, anc 

saw the apparel in her possessivn, that 
this 1s a just representation. 


Concerning what is said of her jewelry 
which, in order to make up the aforesaid sun 

$1200, is estimated ats 300, we scarcely know 
how to express ourselves. With the excep- 
tion of a chatn, and a small locket, in which 
was the likeness of one of the family, and 
these were given her, it is believed that all 
her jewelry was not worth five dollars. 


For the information of those who did no‘% 
see Myrs. Judson while she was in this coun- 
try, the Committee would remark, that a ma- 
jority of them had the pleasure of receiving 
her into their families as a guest; and the im- 
pression left on their minds was, that she had 
a soul too elevated to be oceupied in ornamen- 
ting her person. She was, in fact, distinguish- 
ed forthe plainness and cheap ness of her dress. 

The same individuals met with her frequently 
ma the citie: S de New-York and Washington: 
but in no instance did they see any thing in 
er deportment or apparel, which did not ae- 

se with that modesty, simplicity and plain- 
ness, which becometh women professing god- 
‘iness. 


Ilaving stated ‘these facts, the committee 
‘elm it unnecessary to ofier any comment 
‘hem, but would’ leave each reader to 
eke his own ¥etleetions. 


Hvou 


timey be proper ¢0State, that the commit- 
‘ce are ta possession of the names of all the 
parties eencerned 5 but as the mention ot 


then; did not seco necessary for the defence 
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of our highly esteemed frien: 1, Mrs. Judson, 
they are from motives of delicacy suppressed, 


Signed in behalf, and by order of the Bos- 
ton Baptist Association. 








Thomas Balkdhein, 

Lucius Boiles, 

Daniel Sharp, 

George Keely, 

Ensign Lincoln. 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1823. 





JERUSALEM. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Fisk. 
Jerusalem, May 10, 1822. 

I sit down at the close of this holy day, to 
tell youhow [have spent it. Early in the 
norning [read for my own advantage, in- 
struction and encouragement, the book of Ne- 
semiah. Before breakfast, i had two visitors 
inimy room. One was a Catholic, who ts ma- 
xing mea table, and came for money and di- 
ections concerning ‘sis work. I said to him, 
‘to-day is the Sabbath.” He seemed not to 
iaderstand why this should prevent the trans- 
ction of business; I therefore read and ex- 
‘ained to him the fourth commandment.— 
‘fe then went away, saying he would call a- 
sain to-morrow. My other visitor was a 
reek Priest, who gave me a friendly call.— 
With him I conversed about the way in which 
the Sabbath ought to be sanctified. After 
breakfast, I had a refreshing season with my 
brethren, Messrs. King and W olff, in reading 
the scriptures, prayer and singing. After this 
a Catholick from Bethlehem called to sell pic- 
tures. ‘To him I read Luke ii. and Matt. i. 
and spoke some time about Christ and saiva- 
tion through his blood. —- Before he went a- 
wed three other Catholicks came in, with 
whom we spent more than two hours, in read- 
ing the scriptures and in conversation. Two 
of them seemed to give their assent to what 
we said. The other was continually starting 
questions about the Pope, the Virgin Mary, 
confession to the priests, a and transubstantia- 
tion. Iu regard to the Pope’s supremacy, he 
quoted, as the Catholicks always do, Matt xvi. 
18. We replied, “ Christ said that to Peter - 
not to the Pope.” But,” said he, “the Pope 
is Peter’s successor, We demanded proof of 
this from Scripture, but he did not attempt to 
bringany. In regard to the power of the 
priests to forgive sins he quoted Matt. xviii. 18. 
We replied, “ Christ said that to the apostles, 
not to the priests,” and then read and explain- 
ed to him James v. 16, and 1 John i. 9, i. 1, 2. 
We then said, “If you have wronged any 
man it is your ‘duty to confess your fault to the 
man you have i injured. Ifyou find yourself 
exposed to temptation or in doubt about your 
duty, go to your minister or some other per- 
soul, ante + your difficulties, and communicate 





as freely as you please yoar doubts, and con- 
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fess, if you please, all your sins. But remem 
ber, God alone, can see the heart. God aiou 
can forgive sins. ‘The Pawriarchs, Prophet: 
and Apostles confessed tohim. The Bibi 
says not a word about conlessing to the priesi 
Confess your sins theretore to God and expec: 
pardon only fiom him.” When he spoke a 
bout transubstantiation we read to him Mat. 
xxvi. 26—29, and 1 Cor.xi. 24—29. We aiso 
read to all the three, several other portions oi 
Scripture, and stated to them, as plainiy as we 
could, the leading trutlis of the Guspel. 

Aiter dinner two Greeks came to see me, to 
whom Iread in Greek, 1 Cor. xit. and made 
a short address to them about the charity or 
jove there described, its nature and fruits.— 
Mean time a Jew was present and sat reading 
in the Hebrew New Testament. While I was 
speaking to the Greeks, two other Catholics 
came in, and one of them told me he was in 
trouble with the Friars, because he refuses to 
yo to confession. To himI read those passa- 
ges of Scripture which treat of confession, and 
then read and explained the pubiican’s prayer 
and the 51st Psalm. As they were going a- 
way, a Turk, with whom we are acquainted, 
came and brought us some olive branches 
from the mount of Olives. 

Vowards evening, two Greeks, who cannot 
read, were near my room, and I invited them 
in, and read to them two chapters from the 
Gospel. 

Thus the day has passed away. O thata 
blessing may rest upon our feeble labours. ‘i’o 
all my friends in Charleston I send my love 
and Christian salutations. May peace and 
grace from our Lord Jesus Christ rest upon 
them all. Let us pray for each other, Let 
us live near to Christ. Letus do all the good 
in our power. Christ will soon come to take 


us to himself. O may we be found ready. 
Yours truly, PLINY Fisk. 





SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


LETTER FROM THE KING. 


Composed and written wholly by himself. 
Oauv, March 1823. 


“ To the body of the American Board.— 
Great affection for you all, dwelling together 
in America. 

“This is my communication to you all. 

“ We are now learning the palapala, (read- 
ing, writing, &c.) We have just seen, we 
liave just now heard the good word of Jeho- 
vah. We are much wath with [or much 
do we desire or love} the good instruction o} 
Jesus Christ. His alone is the good instruc- 
tion for you and us. fice. forall.| This re- 
cently, is the first of our being enlightened. 
We ‘have been compassionated by Jehovah. 
He has sent hither Mr. Bingham and Mr. 
Thurston, and the whole company of teachers 
to reside here with us. Our islands are now 
becoming enlightened. Our hearts greatly 
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ejoice in their good instructing of us. Great- 
y do our hearts rejoice in what Jehovah hath 
poken to us. ‘This part of my address is ended. 

“ This is another communication to you.— 
You have heard perhaps before; but I will 
nake it more clearly known for your informa- 
ion; our gods in former times were wooden 
zods,even in the time of my father before ime ; 
but lately, in my time, I have cast away the 
wooden gods. Good indeed was my custing 
them away, before the arriving liere of Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. ‘Thurstov, together with all 
the company of instructors. 

Our common Father hath loved you all.— 
Benevolent also was Jesus Christ, that in spea- 
king unto you, he should say unto you, “ Go 
ye, teach all nations, proclaim the Good Word 
of Salvation.” ‘The ministers came hither al- 
30, to do good to us, and we have been exceed - 
ingly glad Moreover, at some fyture period 
perhaps we may possibly become truly good. 
We are now obset ‘ving the Sacred Day of the 
great God of Heaven, the author of our sal- 
vation. 

‘Spontaneous was your love in thinking of 











lus, and in your sending hither, in this place. 


tiad you not sent hither the teachers, extreme 
mental darkness would even now have perva- 
ded all our islands. But no. You have 


kindly compassionated us, and the people of 


our few islands are becoming enlightened. 

“ Grateful affection to you all. | May you 
and we be saved by Jehovah, and also by “JSe- 
sus Christ our common Lord. 

TAMEHAMEHA, 
King of Hawait. 
AMBOYNA. 

By a letter from the Rev. J. Kam, we learn 
that the eight missionaries sent from Holland, 
have all proceeded to their stations, and Mr. 
Kam, who alone remains at Amboyna, wants 
seven or eight more, for the Sangir and other 
islands. The large supply of Chinese Testa- 
ments and ‘Tracts, sent him from Malacca, 
were thankfully received by the Chinese in- 
habitants. He is desirous of a further supply, 
for the islands of Banda, ‘Ternate, and Mena- 

no, to be distributed by the brethren who are 
now labouring there. 

Mr. Kam gives an account of the destruc- 
tion of idols in the village of Aboru, in the is}- 
and Karako. On the 15th January 1822, the 
native schoolmaster collected together all the 
inhabitants of the villace; when idolatry, to 
which they and their fore-fathers had been 
accustomed, was entirely abolished. This 
was done at five different places ; and on the 
23d of the same month, some other idols were 
abolished. Also, in a forest, a wooden pétiar 
was burnt down, to which they had been used 
to pay divine honours. In short, the whole 


' were consumed by fire, or thrown inte the sea, 
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Woman's love's a holy light , 
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wear an everlasting green 
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London Liter try Gazelle 
THE INDIAN FLOWER. 








From the ( Ph uid ) Suturday Magazine. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD YANKEE. 

The current American term Yankee was a 
cant, or favourite word with farmer Jonathan 
Hastings, of Cambridge, about 1713. The 
inventor used it to express excellency. <A 
“6 Yankee good horse,’ or “ Yankee good ci- 
der,” and the like ; meant an excellent horse, 
and excellent cider. ‘The students of the col- 
lege were accustomed to hire horses of him; 
their intercourse with him, and his use of the 
term upon all occasions, led them to adept it, 
and they gave him the name of Yankee Jona- 
than.* le was a worthy honest man, but no 
conjurer. ‘This coul A not escape the notice 
vi the collegians. Yankee probably becaiae 
a by-word among them, to express a weak, 
simple, awkward person 3 : was carried from 
he college with them when they left it, and 
thus circulated and established through the 
country, (as was the case in respeet to Hob- 
choice, by the students at Cambridge, 
Nd Engiand ), tili from its currency in New- 
England, it was at length taken up, and un- 
justly applied to the New-Englanders in com- 
mon, as a term ol re proach. 
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Married, 


by the Rev. 42. P. Proal, of this city. 
) TymEson to Miss Eve Vay VRANKEN, 

una. 

t's Harbour, 
Rev. Mir. 








On the 25th Nov. 
Mr. Ricuani 
| bot h of _— AN 

At Sa on Wednesday evening the 19th 

Snowden, the Rev. JepEpiAn 
Sack- 


inst 


byy she 


ets Harbour. 
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Died, 


At the residence of “9 tather 


on Sunday evening, the 


iD Chesterfield. Mass. 

25d inst. "Mr. ABNER KINGSLEY, 
a member of the senior ciass in Union College, in the 
27th year of his age 5 ifter an illness of s everah weeks, 
during the Jast of which only was confined. . He was" 
4 singularly ardent and devoted His ciass- 


re 


Christian. 


mates universally and deeply lamcut him. His own 
townsmen bewail his loss | | ind the eitizens of Schenee- 

i tadv will never forget his labours of love. 
Ia January last, at Madrass, (E. Indies) in the 29th 


Ropert MuLtcasreR ArcHMUTY.sec- 
late Robert N. Auchmuty, Esq. of Rho 


vear of his age, 
ond son of the 





| Island. and a nephew of the late Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 
tO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z.. Was not received in time for this week's naper— 
ar he sulnect of his communication must be acknowledged 
to he not inl vi nportant, but of imi ense interest to the 
citizens of Schenectady. It will aavear next week 
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